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“You believe.” the British planner 
was saying, “that planning is, or 
should be, part of the Government. 
We differ from you rather strong- 
ly at this point. We are intensely 
jealous of local rights, local auton- 
omy. We dislike intervention by the 
Government.” 

“By ‘government’ you mean... ?” 
I asked. 

“Central government, national gov- 
ernment, parliament, the ministries, 
the bureaucrats. We want to order 
affairs, to run our own 
cities and counties and villages.” 


our own 


“Oh. but we are not using the 
same word, then. In the United 
States when you say ‘government’ 
you. may mean city or county or 
national government—which one must 
be determined by the context. 

“And we do not differ in our 
belief in local self-determination and 
home rule. In fact, our most difficult 
problem in metropolitan areas is how 
to reconcile metropolitan planning 
and action with unyielding local 
autonomy.” 

But is it only a matter of definition. 
the British ‘Government.’ and our 
‘government ? 


A Brier Question by an English- 
man is hardly enough to say posi- 
tively that there is a radical differ- 
ence in political philosophy between 
our two countries, but it does re- 
mind us of a bothersome aspect of 
our own political attitude. 

If the British are leery and sus- 
picious of their national government. 
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we are just as suspicious of govern- 
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Government Is Different from People 


ment at any level. We don’t trust 
any of them! 

We say that we have representa- 
tives in Congress, in the state assemb- 
lv. on the city council. We, the peo- 
ple, have chosen them by the demo- 
cratic process of free elections. We 
have chosen the one person and dis- 
carded the other who opposed him. 

Before he was elected he was one 
of us, the undifferentiated citizens. 
Yet after we chose him, we imme- 
diately disowned him, he became gov- 
ernment, and government is different 
from people. 


I Suppose there are several rea- 
Maybe we don’t really disown 
our representative. But we feel that 
he is so outnumbered in Congress or 
the state assembly or the city council 
that he dosen't have a chance. All 
of the others certainly are govern- 
ment that we had no voice in choos- 
ing, and we assume they are probably 
against us. 

Or if we voted for the losing can- 
didate, we can hardly believe that 
the winning candidate represents us 
personally. This is particularly true 
because of the unpleasant things that 
our own man, the loser, said against 
his opponent during the campaign. 
Probably the winner thinks that we 
agreed that he was a low-down, yel- 
low-bellied skunk, and if he thinks 
we did say that, how can he possibly 
represent us? And now the low-down, 
yellow-bellied skunk is on the city 
council! No wonder we distrust gov- 
ernment! 

These are the problems of accept- 
ing and living with majority rule, a 


sons. 
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basic requirement of democracy. But 
there is another aspect of American 
politics that may come nearer to ex- 
plaining our attitude. This is the 
political machine, which we interpret 
to mean just the opposite—we in- 
terpret it as rule by a minority, a 
powerful, ruthless, close-knit bunch 
of politicians, the City Hall gang or 
the State House gang. 

The Machine slates candidates, 
sometimes openly, sometimes secretly. 
The Machine is a disciplined, experi- 
enced organization. It decides what 
it wants and goes after it. It gets 
out the vote, it guides the pencil of 
the illiterate to place the “x” in the 
proper square. Back of it all we see 
one man, the Boss, or at most, a tiny 
group, determining our destinies by 
selecting our government. 





Ir Is UNcLEAR at what point the 
political party organization becomes 
a political machine in the eyes of the 
people. In some cases, the Other 
Party, the one not supported by the 
speaker, automatically is a Machine. 
The more efficient the party organi- 
zation the more likely is it to be 
labeled a machine. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
a smooth working, effective organi- 
zation is likely to be one under the 
control of a few persons. Whether 
it works for the good of the whole 
organization will depend on the in- 
tegrity of that few. The integrity of 
the few in turn is assured primarily 
by maintaining true democracy—the 
ability of the majority to clean house 
at whatever time it becomes necessary. 

The distrust we have for govern- 
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Editorial—continued 


ment. our desire to be truly rep- 
resented when public decisions are 
made, have led us to interpose still 
another level between ourselves and 
government. We have invented the 
citizens organization, the civic club. 
Here we hope to find true democracy. 
We hope to find someone who speaks 
for us and us alone. He is our man 
because he comes from our neighbor- 
hood. We know we can trust him. 
Or can we? 

Disconnecting democracy from gov- 
ernment has no effect on the strength 
or W eakness of the democratic process 
itself. As a result, a community or- 
ganization can get itself transformed 
into a Machine under the control of 
an entrenched minority just as easily 
as any political party. It has hap- 
pened before, and will undoubtedly 
happen again. 

It seems a pity to keep on with- 
drawing our loyalty and interest so 
repeatedly—spending our efforts not 
on a good government. not on a good 
political organization, perhaps not 
even on a civic group, but on a clique 
within that group. We actually defeat 
our OWn purposes, we attenuate our 
representation until it becomes mean- 
ingless. We have mistaken means 
for ends. 

It is about time we get rid of what 
seems to be our motto for dealing 
with local government: “Go fight 


City Hall!” (DOH) 
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Aspo has added two important new 
books at special prices to members 
a book of verse and a book on mobile 
home parks: 


Can Man Plan? F. J. Osborn. 
George G. Harrap & Co.. Ltd. Lon- 
don. 1959. $1.50 to Aspo members. 
$1.75 to others. 

To Sir Frederic Osborn’s distin- 
cuished career as co-founder (with 
Ebenezer Howard) of Welwyn Gar- 
den City and its first secretary and 
manager (for 17 years). and to his 
leadership of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, are now added 
two new honors. 

With this volume. we nominate Sir 
Frederic to be the Poet Laureate of 
Planning. In the British style, this 
means that he can put the initials 
“P.L.P.” after his name. Since we 
find no other worthy contenders for 
the honor, we declare him so elected 
by acclamation. 

The second honor is that he has 
written the official ode or anthem or 
whatever for planning in the title 
poem, which begins: 

Can Man Plan? 
Van of lands Midlandian. Lands-Endian, 
Shetlandian; 

Van Cambrian and Cumbrian, Northum- 

brian and Anglian; 
Romantic Ruritanian and Transatlantic 
{ndean; 

Van of scanty landward clan and urban 
band gargantuan? 
Can Man Plan? 

(Note: some planners might prefer 
F. J. Osborn’s New IJnternationalé 
that starts “Arise, ye Starveling 
Statisticians! Arise, ye Managerical 
Clerks!” and contains the lines 

For see, the World is yours to Plan! 
Then Planners, come rally: 

The last fight let us face! 

L’ internationalé 

Controls the Human Race!) 

This is a delightful collection of 
light verse, and some not so light. 
although only part of the poems are 
directly on planning and_ housing. 
They are definitely not amateurish. 
and reveal a man of great wisdom 
and a wonderful sense of humor. 

Copies of Can Man Plan? will be on 
sale at the Aspo Conference in Bal 
Harbour. Sir Frederic, who is one of 
the principal speakers at the Confer- 
ence. has kindly consented to auto- 
graph copies at that time. (DOH) 


Vobile Home Parks and Compre- 
hensive Community Planning. Ernest 
R. Bartley and Frederick H. Bair, 


Jr. Public Administration Clearing 





ASPO Adds Two Best Sellers to Book List 




















































































Service, Universty of Florida. 1960, 
147 pp. $2.50 to Aspo members, $3 to 
others. (Hardback copy available at 
$5 from publisher.) 

Mobile homes and mobile home 
parks have probably been the source 
of more irritating problems than most 
planners care to think about. But 
they are here to stay and deserve 
more than just casual attention. This 
book is the first major effort on this 
subject in the planning field since two 
earlier PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 
reports, which it supersedes. 

The authors first destroy some pop- 
ular fallacies about mobile homes— 
that they are tax parasites, depreciate 
surrounding property values, spend 
most of their useful lives on the road, 
are substandard housing, and their 
dwellers are predominantly in the 
lower income brackets. The discus- 
sion of where mobile home parks 
belong -provides some __ interesting 
ideas on the approaches communities 
should consider in the development of 
their comprehensive plans. For plan- 
ning purposes the book demonstrates 
that the concept of the mobile home 
park as a horizontal apartment is 
useful. 

Finally the book discusses the regu- 
latory problem bearing on mobile 
homes and mobile home parks, and 
gives particular attention to zoning. 
The authors suggest that parks be 
permitted as special exceptions in mul- 
tiple family districts rather than set 
up as special districts. They discuss 
housing and building codes, subdivi- 
sion regulations, taxation, and place- 
ment of controls in the local ordi- 
nance structure. In addition, they pro- 
vide model ordinance provisions for 
controls through zoning and for draft- 
ing the mobile home park sections of 
a general ordinance. (JP) 


Zoning for Views 

Protecting its scenic vistas is the 
object of Cincinnati’s new zoning dis- 
trict—Residence “B-2.” Hill property 
with a valley or river view will be 
protected by establishing an edge line 
where there is an abrupt change of 
slope. Buildings above the edge line 
must be set back from it; buildings 
below must be limited in height so 
they do not project above it. In 
each case, the city council will estab- 
lish the line after a public hearing 
and recommendation by the planning 
commission. 
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Planners Are Heading for the ASPO Conference 


THe Devecates: Planners from 
43 states, the District of Columbia. 
Puerto Rico, Canada, Denmark, Ethi- 
opia. Great Britain, Iran, Israel, Rus- 
sia. Southern Rhodesia, Turkey, and 
Venezuela—more than 770—had reg- 
istered in advance for the Aspo Con- 
ference by mid-April. 


THe Pace: Florida—Metropoli- 
tan Dade County—Bal Harbour—the 
Americana Hotel (twin bedrooms 
priced as low as $12 per room, which 
means $6 per person). Bring your 
bathing suit. 


THE PROGRAM: Twenty-six for- 
mally scheduled sessions; many op- 
portunities for informal discussion; 
seventy-five speakers. 

The Aspo “slave market” — jobs 
formally auctioned on Sunday after- 


noon: transactions continuous 


throughout the Conference. 

The planning exhibits of Dade 
County and Florida; exhibits of map- 
ping and aerial photography; exhib- 
its of some 160 planning books and 
reports: exhibits of prize-winning en- 
tries in the Aspo Journalism Award 
competition. 

The field trip through Dade County: 

Social and sightseeing activities for 
vour wives (more than 130 pre- 
registered ). 


The annual meeting of AsPo mem- 
bers and presentation of Aspo’s an- 
nual awards. 


The conference that is pre-eminent 
in bringing together large numbers 
of planners and experts in fields re- 
lated to planning, working in varied 
aspects of planning throughout this 
country and abroad. 


Jury Announced for ASPO Journalism Award 


Exhibits submitted for Aspo’s first 
journalism award will be judged by 
a distinguished panel of three: Carl 
W. Larsen, director of public rela- 
tions at the University of Chicago: 
Aaron Levine, executive director of 
Philadelphia’s Citizens’ Council on 
City Planning; and Bert W. Johnson. 
city manager of Evanston, Illinois. 


Mr. Larsen, with an extensive back- 
sround in journalism, was formerly 
assistant city editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times and public information 
officer with the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration mission to Swe- 
den. He has also worked with the 
United States Information Agency 
and United Press, and received a Nie- 
man fellowship in journalism at Har- 
vard University. 


Mr. Levine formerly served as 
senior planner on the Philadelphia 
City Planning Commission and has 
authored pioneering works on plan- 
ning and redevelopment. He _ has 
held his present position with the 
Philadelphia Citizens’ Council on City 
Planning since 1952. 


Mr. Johnson varies his city mana- 
ger tasks by lecturing at Northwest- 
ern University. Previous experience 
has included city manager posts at 
Boulder, Colorado, and Lebanon, Mis- 
souri, and staff positions with the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, Public Administration Service, 
and Illinois Legislative Council. 
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The three-man jury will consider 
the following criteria in making their 
selection: writing style, continued 
coverage. editorial support. illustra- 
tions, impact on the community, tech- 
nical content, and prominence in the 
publication. 

The award will be announced 
Aspo’s National Planning Conference 


in Bal Harbour, Florida, May 23. 
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Special Issues 


Journal of Housing, January 1960. 
The businessman’s role in urban re- 
newal receives special treatment in 
this issue. Articles detail accomplish- 
ments and future plans in 19 ¢ities 
stretching all the way from New York 
to San Francisco. 

National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 E. 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 50 cents. 


The County Officer, April 1960. 
The entire issue is devoted to plan- 
ning, with a lead article on “County 
Planning—What Is It?” written by 
Dennis O’Harrow, Aspo’s executive 
director. 

The issue also contains Information 
and Educational Service Report Num- 
ber 11, which deals with administra- 
tive problems caused by performance 
standards in county industrial zon- 
ing. 

National Association of County 
Officials, 1001 Connecticut Ave.. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 55 cents. 


Metropolis U.S.A. National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive. 
New York, 27, N.Y. 1960. 22 pp. 
60 cents. 

This booklet contains five reprints 
of articles from The City Church by 
planners and sociologists who analyze 
the problems confronting American 
cities. 
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Question and Comment: 


Standards for Zoning Changes 





We have several new councilmen this year. and they have asked if there are 
recognized rules and standards they can use to evaluate requests jor zoning 
changes coming before them. Do you know of any such standards? 


As far as we know, there is no 
single publication giving recognized 
euides for evaluating zoning changes. 
In the first place. we will assume that 
it is understood that zoning changes 
are brought about by amending the 
zoning ordinance, not by using vari- 
ances, 

The clearest case for changing zon- 
ing is in a situation in which the 
wrong districting was used from the 
beginning. The area should not have 
been zoned that way when the ordi- 
nance was adopted. The reason for in- 
correct zoning may have been bad 
advice or it may have been undue 
and improper pressure at the time the 
ordinance was adopted. 

\ second justification for amend- 
ment is that changes have taken place. 
We see today that we were wrong 
vesterday. The most obvious example 
of a need for change for this reason 
is the necessity of getting rid of the 
enormous amount of strip commer- 
cial zoning so popular in the early 
vears of zoning. Strip zoning came 
during the days when we thought 
passing traffic was necessary for busi- 
ness. Now we know that parked auto- 
mobiles are necessary for business and 
we see the error of our former ways. 

Zoning changes may also be dic- 
tated because technological change 
and the change in the individual com- 
munity build up a demand for a tvpe 
of land use that we did not provide 
or provide in the right place. Typical 
here is the village that grew to be- 
come a city and found that it had not 
provided for an industrial tax base: 
or a city that had industrial districts 
served only by rail transportation. 
Nowadays, factories must have both 
rail and adequate highway transpor- 
tation. The older industrial district 
may have to be abandoned and land 
formerly earmarked residential or 
commercial changed to permit indus- 
trial use. 

Frequently we find justification for 
a change in zoning in a_ peripheral 
situation. Land lying immediately 
adjacent to an expanding commercial 
district may be properly rezoned to 
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allow the commercial district to ex- 
pand. Often land is needed for off- 
street parking to serve the adjacent 
business district. 

Each situation is unique and must 
be examined as an individual. new 
problem. But rarely will the case for 
change be wholly favorable. with no 
adverse aspects to discourage it. 

One of the first things to look at is 
the supply of land of the new classi- 
fication in other parts of the city. If 
a man requests creation of a new 
commercial district. he should be able 
to prove that there is not enough 
commercial land already available. 
just as well located. The fact that he 
does not own the other land has no 
bearing whatsoever on the problem. 
You can actually rob Peter to pay 
Paul in this situation. By giving the 
petitioner new value, you take from 
present owners of commercial land 
part of its value. 

Councilmen should always recog- 
nize what a zoning change will do to 
the surrounding neighborhood. In 
most cases thev will not be allowed 
to overlook this, because the neigh- 
bors will protest long and loud. They 
must weigh the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the change to the 
community (not to the individual 
owner). 

The councilmen must not forget that 
changing a zoning district may incur 
additional municipal service costs 
which they may not be prepared to 
meet. This is particularly true of a 
change that increases the density of 
residential development. They must al- 
so recognize that their duty is to the 
whole taxpayer, not just to the por- 
tion of the taxpayer that foots the 
bill for regular municipal services. 
That same taxpayer is also footing 
the bill for school costs, which are 
not normally part of the municipal 
sovernment. A school board is com- 
pletely impotent in the field of com- 
munity development. It must go 
along with and pay for the decisions 
of the city council. 

One aspect we find councilmen 
most frequently forget is that the type 





of development which actually takes 
place after the zoning change is made 
may have no resemblance to that 
represented by the petitioner. The 
change may be requested to put in a 
“flower shop.” but when the flower 
shop is built. it sprouts gasoline 
pumps and grease racks and whirl- 
igigs. When you change to a new 
classification, you authorize every 
possible use that can be built under 
that new classification. 

The councilmen must also realize 
that any zoning change sets a prec- 
edent. It is more difficult to resist 
the second and third requests: soon 
it becomes impossible to turn down 
any requests. It is not a legal im- 
possibility, of course. but a moral 
and political impossibility. 

They should be warned against 
being swayed by the individual who 
requests the change. We would 
phrase this rule: “Beware of widows 
and cripples!” It is difficult not to be 
sympathetic to what seems to be a 
genuine financial hardship case, es- 
pecially when presented by a highly 
articulate lawyer. Widows are par- 
ticularly effective in getting sites re- 
zoned for filling stations. 

It is a good rule to require the 
petitioner to present quite detailed 
justification for any change he re- 
quests. This applies especially to the 
developer trying to get a site for a 
shopping center. He is claiming that 
the city council was wrong to zone 
the property for, say, residential pur- 
poses. It should be zoned for his 
shopping center. Make him prove it! 
Make him give you an accurate and 
detailed economic analysis, market 
analysis and design. A developer 
stands to make a great deal of money 
out of a shopping center. He can 
well afford to spend generously in 
proving his case. 

Finally, we would say that coun- 
cilmen should understand that they 
are not in any way forced to amend 
the zoning ordinance, not even forced 
to consider or vote on an amendment. 
Amending the zoning ordinance is a 
legislative procedure and whether or 
not they undertake to legislate is en- 
tirely at their option. The only ex- 
ception to this is in the case of an 
initiative petition coming from the 
citizens. This is so rare that we don’t 
believe we have ever heard of its 
being used for a zoning change. 


Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from Aspo’s PLANNING 


ADVISORY SERVICE. 
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ftomic Park: New Jersey has sub- 
mitted to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion a proposal for the first atomic 
industrial park in the United States. 
The state itself would assemble the 
land for the proposed 200-acre site 
on the southeastern shore of Delaware 
Bay. It would include a plant to proc- 
ess radioactive waste. facilities for 
atomic-powered ships. and a hospital 
for treating injuries related to radio- 
activity. AEC approval is necessary. 
as the commission must issue licenses 
for the installations. Before doing 
this. the AEC must investigate to 
make sure that the facilities would 
not harm the health and safety of 
nearby residents. 


Air Pollution: California has be- 
come the first state in the nation to 
adopt a bill designed to control air 
pollution from automobile exhausts. 
Passed in April, the bill requires 
that smog-control apparatus be in- 
stalled on all new automobiles sold 
in the state within a year after two 
such have been found _ac- 
ceptable. Used cars and commercial 
vehicles must be equipped with the 
apparatus within one to three years 
afterward, except in counties which 
rule that they have no smog prob- 
lem. (Such counties must make a 
survey every two years to prove that 
their situation has not changed.) 
The law provides for a 13-member 
motor vehicle board in the state De- 
partment of Public Health, to set up 
standards and certificates of 
approval. 
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Los Angeles County courts levied 
nearly half a million dollars in fines 
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on violators of the air pollution law 
during a five-year period ending De- 
cember 1, 1959. According to rec- 
ords of the Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict. there were 14,826 pleas of 
guilty or convictions out of the 15,49] 
cases completed from January 1955 
through 1959. Fines totaled $480,- 
979.75. Convictions increased yearly. 
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from 92.3 per cent of the total in 1955 
to 97.6 per cent four years later, in 
1959, 


Pedestrian Malls: A 30 per cent in- 
crease in pedestrian traffic in the 
Kalamazoo downtown mall area has 
been reported since the mall was com- 
pleted last August. Other results in- 
clude the following: Rental rates 
have increased and store vacancies 
have decreased; cars stay longer in 
downtown parking lots; and down- 
town sales have increased at a greater 
rate than county or national in- 
creases, 


Trampoline Centers: The popular- 
ity of trampolines has necessitated 
an emergency ordinance in Kern 
County, California. Trampolines are 
rebound tumbling mats or nets de- 
signed for “bouncing, springing, ac- 
robatic tumbling, gymnastic activity. 
or any other amusement, recreational 
or athletic purpose.” A trampoline 
center is any recreational. amusement 
or athletic facility open to the use of 
the general public, within which any 
trampoline is maintained. regardless 
of whether or not a charge is made 
for its use. 

The Kern County Planning Com- 
mission was flooded with requests to 
build these centers and had no legis- 
lative measures prescribing safety 
rules or regulations. Several serious 
accidents occurred through alleged 
dangerous methods of construction 
and installation. 

Copies of the ordinance are avail- 
able from the Kern County Planning 
Commission. 1103 Golden State High- 
way. Bakersfield, California. 


Public Service Fellowships: The 
Ford Foundation has announced the 
inauguration of a $700,000 program 
for fellowships in state and local gov- 
ernment. to be organized and ad- 
ministered by the Citizenship Clear- 
ing House, a nonprofit organization 
whose objective is education for pub- 
lie service. The program provides 
opportunities for service as a mem- 
ber of the top staff of a governor or 
mayor or of a national voluntary or- 
ganization concerned with public pol- 
icy. Eligibility requirements, length 
and type of service, and stipend will 
depend on classification as senior or 


junior. 
Further information may be ob- 
tained from Citizenship Clearing 


House. 40 Washington Square South, 
York 12. 


New 





New UR Manual Issued 


The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion of HHFA has issued a new two- 
volume Urban Renewal Manual, 
which supersedes the Local Public 
Agency Manual. 

The new manual prescribes fed- 
eral policies. procedures, and require- 
ments applicable to local public 
agencies conducting slum clearance 
and urban renewal projects under 
Title 1 of the Housing Act of 1949, 
It eliminates many former require- 
ments, greatly simplifies the rest, and 
reduces the sheer bulk of the federal 
regulations by more than 50 per cent. 
according to David M. Walker, com- 
missioner of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. 

The new two-volume manual, in- 
cluding future changes. additions, and 
deletions, is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25. D. C., at a subscription price of 
$15. 


School News 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
has initiated a Shelter Research and 
Study Program. which will sponsor 
research and offer graduate degrees. 
with courses in planning, designing. 
and analyzing shelters to resist the 
effects of nuclear weapons. For fur- 
ther details, write the Department of 
Architecture. The program will be 
initiated with two summer seminars 
July 10 and August 5. For additional 
information, contact the Conference 
Center. Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa. 

Pratt INstITUTE has announced 
its 1960-61 graduate program in 
planning. Two years of full-time work 
are required for a master’s degree. 
For the convenience of working stu- 
dents, all but one of the required 
courses will meet in the evening. To 
obtain further information, write Pro- 
fessor George M. Raymond. Chair- 
man, Planning Department. Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 





LANSING Business locations, act 
now, before zoners zone Lansing. For 
if zoned you may never again be able 
to start a business on any new location, 
on any road, even if it be only a home 
operated business or farm produce busi- 
ness. Zoning restricts business. Small 
and large. It robs land owners of prop- 
erty rights and increases taxes. Play 
safe, buy your business lot or location 
now. FILMER, Broker. 4-2858. (A 
classified ad in the IrHaca JouRNAL.) 





























| personals 


The ProvipeNce City Plan Com- 
mission has been awarded the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects’ “Citation 
of an Organization” for 1960. The 
citation. which was made for the com- 
mission’s College Hill Demonstration 
Grant Study for the preservation of 
an historic area of Providence. stated 
in part: “No other city in the United 
States has presented its historic con- 
servation and rehabilitation problem 
as clearly, succinctly or as_ beauti- 
fully. In our opinion, this is a major 
contribution to American architec- 
ture, to community planning and to 
civic design.” Only one other Ameri- 
can city—Chicago—has ever been 
singled out for the AIA award. The 
award is made to organizations other 
than those in architectural fields for 
achievement in fields related to archi- 
tecture or planning. 


job changes 


GREGORY BAssETT, associate pro- 
fessor of city planning and landscape 
architecture, University of Illinois, to 
associate, Harland Bartholomew and 
Associates, St. Louis. 


Howarp J. BELLINGER. assistant 
planner, Muskegon City Planning 
Commission. Michigan. to assistant 
director, South Bend City Planning 
Commission. 


CHARLES Boyp, cartographer. Aero 
Chart and Information Center, St. 
Louis, Missouri, to planning assistant, 
City Planning Commission, Peoria. 
Illinois. 


Date D. CANNapy, associate land 
planner, City Planning Commission. 
Seattle, to assistant planning director. 
City Planning Commission. Portland. 


Oregon. 


WituiamM kK. Davin. community 
planner. Bucks County Planning 
Commission, Pennsylvania, to assist- 
ant director, Delaware County Plan- 
ning Commission, Pennsylvania. 


Ratpu B. EcKLEs, assistant plan- 
ning director, Columbia City Plan- 
ning Commission, South Carolina, to 
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planning director, Spartanburg City 
Planning and Zoning Commission, 
South Carolina. 


JosepH G. Feinperc, staff. Syra- 
cuse Department of City Planning, to 
director, Syracuse field office, Blair 
Associates. 


Ronatp J. Gear, plan director. 
Ames City Plan Commission, lowa, 
to planning director, lowa Develop- 
ment Commission, Des Moines. 


Jerry Hom, graduate, Michigan 
State University, to assistant planner, 
Somerset County Planning Board. 
Somerville, New Jersey. 


NEAL IRviING, planning director. 
Colton City Planning Commission. 
California, to planning director, Nor- 
walk City Planning Commission, Cali- 
fornia. 


Donato L. Kune, chief of plan- 
ning division, Blauvert Engineering. 
New York City, to chief of planning. 
Redevelopment Agency of Sacra- 
mento, California. 


R. A. LarrABEE, director, Balti- 
more Redevelopment Commission, to 
Urban Renewal Director, Canton, 
Ohio. 


CLARENCE O. MAnHn, Jr., design 
associate, Nashville Planning Com- 
mission, and W1iLLIAM LAMONT, city 
planner II, City-County Planning 
Commission of Denver, to city plan- 
ners III, Denver Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission. 


A. B. Marty, executive secretary. 
Lake County Planning Commission, 
Ohio, to director of planning, Rich- 
land County Regional Planning Com- 


mission, Mansfield, Ohio. 


James L. Maynarp, planner, ad- 
vance planning division, Austin, 
Texas, to city plan director, City 
Plan Commission, Ames, lowa. 


A. Wuitney Murpny, partner of 
Howard and Murphy, architects in 
Butler, Pennsylvania, to partner, Per- 
kins and Will, Chicago and White 
Plains, New York. 





Coming Conferences 


NationaL Hicguway Users’ Con- 
FERENCE: Biennial Convention. May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C.. May 
10-12. 

INTERNATIONAL Municipal Con- 
FERENCE: joint meeting of the United 
States Conference of Mayors and the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors & 
Municipalities, Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
Chicago, May 10-12. 

Aik PoLLuTION CONTROL Associa- 
TION: 53rd annual meeting. Nether- 
land-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, May 
22-26. Planning officials may be 
particularly interested in the session 
on “Zoning, Planning, and Adminis- 
tration” to be held on the morning 
of May 25. Chairman of the session 
is Robert Perman, Program Manage- 
ment Officer of the Air Pollution En- 
gineering Program in the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. Washington. The 
association is offering registration at 
reduced rate for this session. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Conference Regis- 
tration Chairman Charles E. Schu- 
mann, 2400 Beekman St.. Cincinnati 


14. 


\MERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS: 6lst annual meeting, 
Waldorf- Astoria 
City. June 27-29. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY 
annual 


Hotel. New York 


OFFICIALS: meeting. Hotel 


Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, August 
14-17. 

AMERICAN PuBLic Works Asso- 
CIATION: annual convention, Manhat- 
tan Hotel and New York Coliseum, 
New York City, August 14-17. 

INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS: 
annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, September 12-16. 

NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS: 
12nd annual meeting, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, September 25-29. 


New Periodicals 

Plan, The Town Planning Institute 
of Canada, Board of Trade Building. 
11 Adelaide Street, W. Toronto 1. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 1959. $2 per issue. 

This new publication is a revival 
of a bimonthly journal of the Insti- 
tute published in 1920-1931. The 
earlier journal’s function as a me- 
dium for exchange of ideas and Insti- 
tute news is now performed by a 
Vewsletter. Plan will feature articles 
of high professional and academic 
caliber. Emphasis of the first issue 
is on history and the work of some 
of the pioneers in planning in Canada. 

Vewsletter. Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Counci! of Dade County, 
Mrs. Russell Pancoast, Treasurer. 
10601 Snapper Creek Road, Miami 
56. Vol. 1, No. 1, March 1960. 
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Annual Reports 


Berkeley, California: Planning Progress, 
1958-1959. Berkeley City Planning Com- 
mission, Room 215, City Hall, Berkeley 4. 
1959. 


District of Columbia: Annual Report, 
1959. Redevelopment Land Agency, 919 
18th Street, N. W., Washington. 1959. 


Edmonton, Canada: District Planning. 
Ninth Annual Report. Edmonton District 
Planning Commission, 10046—106 Street. 
1959. 


Erie County, Pennsylvania: Annual Re- 
port of Progress, 1959. Erie County Plan- 
ning Commission, Court House, Erie, 1960. 


Los Angeles: Accomplishments, 1958. 
Department of City Planning, Room 361, 
City Hall. 1959. 


Middlesex County, New Jersey: Annual 
Report, 1959. Middlesex County Planning 
Board, County Records Building, New 
Brunswick. 1960. 


Pasadena: Annual Report, 1958-1959, 
City Planning Commission, Room 207, City 
Hall, Pasadena. 1959. 


Stark County, Ohio: Annual Report. 
1959. Regional Planning Commission, 205 
Ninth Street, N. W., Canton. 1960. 


Washington County, Ohio: Annual Re- 
port, 1959. Washington County Regional 
Planning Commission. Available from S. 
Durward Hoag, Hotel Lafayette, Marietta. 


Waukesha County, Wisconsin: Progress 
Report, 1959. Waukesha County Park and 
Planning Commission, Court House, Wau- 
kesha. 1960. 


Winnipeg: Annual Report, 1958. Metro- 
politan Planning Commission of Greater 
Winnipeg, 1100 Electric Railway Chambers, 
213 Notre Dame Avenue, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 1959. 


Capital Budgets 


Connecticut: A Guide to Capital Im- 
provement Programming in Connecticut. 
Connecticut Development Commission, 
State Office Building, Hartford 15. 1960. 
$2.50. 

An interesting step-by-step manual to 
help small communities. Designed for 
Connecticut communities but can be 
adapted for other states. 


Philadelphia: Analysis of Proposed 
1960 Capital Budget and 1960-1965 Cap- 
ital Program. Citizens’ Council on City 
Planning, 1717 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
3. 1959. $2. 

An accurate quotation from the fore- 
word, “No other city has developed such a 
systematic annual review of its capital pro- 
gram by volunteer citizens interested in 
the welfare of their community.” 


Alaska: Capital Improvement Program, 
1960-1966. Alaska State Planning Com- 
mission, Governor's Office, Box 1571, 
Juneau. 1960. 


Chicago: Five-Year Capital Improve- 
ments Program, 1959-1963. Department of 
City Planning, Room 1006, City Hall. 1959. 

Greendale, Wisconsin: Preliminary 
Capital Improvements Plan—1960-1965. 
Nelson-Ball & Associates, 1733 North Far- 
well Avenue, Milwaukee 2. 1959. 
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WHAT'S ALLING YOUR TOWN ? 
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EMERGENCY 
\ RECONSTRUCTION ? 


ECONOMIC 
\) ANAEMIA} 
\e RAFFICOSCLEROSI. 
A\/ 


Hl 
PRES 
LA HYPERTENSION 
=| 
ail ONAL 
RICKE ? 


From a booklet Tuis May Hurt A Litte prepared by the Sound Government 
Board of Johnson & Johnson and Dr. Edward B. Wilkens, professor of planning, 
Rutgers. It emphasizes that sound planning and sound government are inevit- 
ably related. A copy is enclosed with this NEWSLETTER. Additional copies are 
available from Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Architects Praise ASPO’s Planning 1959 


Under the title “Notable Sympo- 
sium,” the February 1960 issue of 
Progressive Architecture gave the fol- 
lowing review to Planning 1959, the 
selected papers from Aspo’s 25th 
Anniversary National Planning Con- 
ference. (These annual volumes are 
issued free to Aspo members and 
are available for purchase by non- 
members. ) 

“Celebrating a milestone is usually 
an occasion for reviewing past 
achievements with pride, and in 
Aspo’s case there is just reason. The 
organization has grown vastly in 





Maryland: 1961 Fiscal Year Capital 
Budget. State Planning Department, State 
Office Building, Baltimore 1. 1959. $1. 


Milwaukee: Capital Improvement Pro- 
gram, 1960-1965. Capital Improvements 
Committee, Room 206, City Hall, Milwau- 
kee 2. 1960. 


San Francisco: Capital Improvement 
Program, 1960-1961 Through 1965-1966. 
San Francisco Department of City Plan- 
ning, 100 Larkin Street, San Francisco 2. 
1960. 









scope and effect since the early days 
of the profession. 

“These selected papers, from the 
recent annual conference, range from 
the abstract (an address on demo- 
cratic leadership by Dean Robert A. 
Nisbet of the University of Califor- 
nia, Riverside) to the concrete (a 
description of the cooperative ap- 
proach between builders and_plan- 
ners on the Jefferson Valley Plan at 
Yorktown, N. Y.); from the general 
(discussions of legislation, public re- 
lations, federal and state aid, metro- 
politan government) to the specific 
(principles involved in planning 
schools, resorts, airports, atomic fa- 
cilities, and superhighways). 

“A three-part evaluation of plan- 
ning—past, present, and future 
given by Walter Blucher, Dennis 
O’Harrow, and Martin Meyerson, is 
particularly vital and timely. 

“Many of the views in these papers 
may be familiar, but this does not 
make them trite. If (as we see 
around us) they have sometimes been 
so casually heeded, this demands 
more, not less, reiteration.” 
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The Urban Community: A World 
Perspective. Nels Anderson. Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. 1959. 
500 pp- $5.50. 

This is a sociology of the modern 
urban community with emphasis on 
American communities, although the 
author draws on information from all 
parts of the world to help illustrate 
and explain the characteristics of our 
own cities. The book is well written 
and especially well organized. It is 
not dull. It is also refreshing to read 
an author who admits the social and 
technological problems of cities but 
does not complain. He recognizes 
that cities are here to stay and be- 
lieves we will continue to make prog- 
ress in solving the urban problems. 


(DOH) 


Recommended. 





Comprehensive Plans 


Ann Arbor Township—Capacity for 
Development, Preliminary Report. Wash- 
tenaw County Planning Commission, Coun- 
ty Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1959. 
$1. 

Comprehensive Planning for the Sew- 
ard Neighborhood—Neighborhood Series 
No. 5. City Planning Commission, City 
Hall, Minneapolis. 1959. 


The General Plan. City Planning Com- 
mission, City Hall, Palm Springs, Califor- 
nia. 1959. $2.50. 

Lancaster Moves Ahead. City Planning 
Commission, Public Safety Building, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 1959. $1. 


Pembina Controlled Area Preliminary 
General Plan Report. Planning Advisory 
Commission, Box 77, Drayton Valley, Alta, 
Alberta, Canada. 1959. 


Pilot Plan — High Point Planning 
Area, 1960. City Planning Department, 
City Hall, High Point, N. C. 1960. 


Planning for Brookline. Brookline 
Planning Board, Town Hall, Brookline 46. 
Mass. 1960. 


Preliminary Report and General Plan, 
Los Altos Hills, California. Town of Los 
Altos Hills Planning Commission. Nestor 
Barrett, Planning Consultant, 275 North 
First Street, San Jose, California. 1959. 


Conservation 

Conservation Needs Inventory—El Do- 
rado County, California. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Soil Conservation 
Service. Department of Planning, El Do- 
rado County. Courthouse, Placerville, Cali- 
fornia. 1959. 
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rary 


The General Property Tax. Fred- 
erick L. Bird. PAS Publication No. 
5. Public Administration Service. 
13 East 60th Street. Chicago 37. 
60. 77 pp.. illus. $3. 

The average ratio of assessed value 
to the sales of price of property in 
Rhode Island was 66°7, in New York 
in Arkansas it was 9. 
in Montana it was 86%. in South Car- 
olina it was 7°. The average for the 
continental United States was 30‘. 
This study of the property tax by one 
of America’s leading authorities is 
full of very interesting information. 
although it is not a book that would 
generally be recommended for light 
reading. It is definitely quite useful 
for all state legistlators who are con- 
interested in financial 
problems in their state. It can also 
serve a useful purpose locally to help 


15 
13 
19 


it was 560%. 


scientiously 


explain why some things that can be 
done in other states are impossible 
in your own. (DOH) 





Economic Studies 

Analysis of 1958 Retail Trade Data for 
Westchester County. Westchester County 
Department of Planning. 910 County Office 
Building, White Plains, New York. 1959. 


Economic Base Study——Port Huron-St. 
Clair County Metropolitan Region. St. 
Clair Regional Planning Commission. 319 
County-City Building, Port Huron, Mich- 
igan. 1959. $3.50. 

Employment in the City of Chicago 
with Projections to 1965. Chicago Depart- 
ment of City Planning, Room 1006, City 
Hall, Chicago. 1959. 

Greater Boston Economic Base Reports 
3, 4, and 5—Population, Employment, 
and Profile of an Executive Group. Great- 
er Boston Economic Study Committee, 200 
Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Reports 3 and 
4. 1959. Report 5. 1960. 

Time Series on Bank Debits, Depart- 
ment Store Sales and Manufacturing 
Employment. Akron City Planning Com- 
mission, 605 Municipal Building, Akron, 
Ohio. 1959. 


Legislation 

City, Village and Township Planning 
and Zoning Statutes in the State of Mich- 
igan, 1959. Macomb County Planning 
Commission, Macomb County Engineering 
Building, 115 Groesbeck Highway, Mount 
Clemens, Mich. 1960. $2. 


New Towns 

New Towns in Britain. British Infor- 
mation Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Undated. Free. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Flats and Houses 1958 Design and 
Economy. Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. York House, Kings- 
way. London, W. C. 2. 1958. 154 
pp-. illus. $1.42. 

This handbook shows ways in 
which sites of various sizes and 
shapes can be developed at various 
densities and building heights. Costs 
for different types of buildings are 
compared, with the finding that “high 
buildings cost more than low ones.” 
\ major contribution to solving the 
problem of design for residential 
densities—and a timely one. consider- 
ing the boom in group housing de- 
velopments. (MM) 





Parks and Recreation 

Recreation Program Activities in Cali- 
fornia. Division of Recreation, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. Available from 
Documents Section, State Printing Office, 
No. 7th St. and Richards Blvd., Sacramento 
14. $2.50 (plus 10 cents tax for Calif. 
addresses). 

Case histories and descriptions of pro- 
grams of all kinds at all levels of govern- 
ment. A good reference. 


Home Survey of Regional Recreation 
Activities. Detroit Metropolitan Area Re- 
gional Planning Commission, 800 Cadillac 
Square Building, Detroit 26. 1960. 


A Long Range Plan for Recreation 
Areas. City Planning Commission, City 
hall, South Bend, Indiana. 1959. 


Regional Recreation Areas Plan. Los 
Angeles County Regional Planning Com- 
mission, 108 West Street, Los Angeles 12. 
1959. 


That the Past Shall Live. National 
Park Service, United States Department of 
the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


Transportation 


Parking Survey—1958: Central Com- 
mercial Area. Minneapolis Planning Com: 
mission, 501 City Hall, Minneapolis 15. 
1959, 


Study for East-West Expressway. De- 
partment of Planning, 400 Municipal Build- 
ing, Baltimore 2. 1960. $2. 

St. Lawrence Area Transportation, Pre- 
liminary Report. Ontario Department of 
Planning and Development, Community 
Planning Branch, 454 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2. 1959. 


Traffic, Transit, Parking: Metropolitan 
Winnipeg — Addendum Report. Wilbur 
Smith & Associates, 495 Orange Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 1959. 
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